The  Crowd in Peace and War

enced persons, what his interests at the moment were in
relation to legislation proposed, and voted accordingly.
But we know by experience that the ordinary voter does
nothing of the kind, and the managers of all political
parties alike take care that he shall not. The ordinary
voter merely catches the momentary passion of one of
the parties in the political campaign and off he goes
shouting, betting on the result, and finally voting, in
much the same attitude of mind as that of the supporters
of one side or the other in a great football-match.

The opinion of a crowd has no relation to the reasoned
opinion of the majority of its members, but is a mere
infectious passion which sweeps through the whole body
like an electric current, and frequently is originated and
propagated from a single brain. Once a crowd is really
formed, once the members of it have fallen under one
another's mesmerism, "the individual withers and the"
crowd "is more and more," the individual is in fact
absorbed for the time being into the crowd and merely
contributes his life to the vitality of the collective body.
Thus, in the excitement of a battle, the soldier is wont
to lose the sense of his individuality so completely as
sometimes to be unconscious of a severe wound. He is
entirely absorbed into the crowd. Hence his loss of the
fear that is so commonly felt by soldiers on the eve of
battle. Losing himself he loses the desire of self-preserva-
tion, and fear only comes upon him when the structure
of his crowd is broken up and panic sets in. The typical
coward is an unmesmerisable person, one who cannot
merge his individuality into the crowd, but retains always
the sense of self and with it the desire of self-preservation.
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